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_ I love the lineage of heroes, but I love merit 
more. FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


. For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MIRROR IN THE PANSY BED. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 

; \ 7HO ever heard of a mirror in the very 
midst of a beautiful old garden? Little 
Fanchon skipped blithely down the 
box-bordered path, rubbed her soft dark eyes, and 
looked again and again. Yes, it certainly was 
a mirror, finer and clearer than the pier-glass 
in mamma’s reception-room, and mounted in 
a delicate gold frame. It rested on the pansy 
bed, and was tilted so as to reflect the passers-by 
in the street beyond the brick wall of the 


garden. 
The lilies leaned forward and nodded gra- 


ciously to their fair images, and the birds poised 
before it with quivering wings. 

Fanchon darted swiftly to the green-house 
where the old gardener was busily repotting the 
young plants 


“O, Pierre, Pierre! Where did you get the 
beautiful mirror? And why have you set it 
up in the garden?”’ 

Old Pierre wiped his forehead and shook his 
gray head reprovingly. ‘‘Nay, nay, you should 
not play tricks on the old man, my little one, 
Run away to your play like a good child.” 

“But, indeed, it is no trick,’ cried Fanchon, 
excitedly, plucking the sleeve of his blouse. 


“Come quickly and see for yourself!’’ 


So Pierre laid down his trowel, and Fanchon 
impatiently drew him to the pansy bed. 

“There!”’ she exclaimed triumphantly. But 
Pierre looked blankly into space and then anx- 
iously down into the child’s flushed face. 

“Surely you must be dreaming, little Fanchon. 
Do as old Pierre bids you. Go and tell the 
mother. See! She is gathering the roses down 
by the arbor.” 

Fanchon waited for no second bidding, and 
the old gardener hastened back to his beloved 
plants, muttering to himself. 

“Mamma,—the mirror, the beautiful mirror 


Pierre is as blind as a bat, 


in the pansy bed! 
‘anchon, breath- 


and cannot see it,” cried 
lessly. 

“A mirror in the garden? 
possibly mean, my darling?”’ 

But Fanchon slipped her hand into her 
mother’s, and hurried her to the pansy bec. 

“O my little Fanchon!’”’? said her mother, 
sadly, ‘you have always been a truthful child, 
and it is not like you to play silly jokes.” 

“Mamma,”’ exclaimed the child, earnestly, 
while the color flamed in her cheeks and the 
tears suffused her eyes, ‘‘do you not see the 
beautiful mirror,—here, mamma,” resting her 
trembling hand lightly upon the frame. 

“Oh, how lovely you are!”’ she added ex- 
ultantly, as her mother drew nearer. ‘You 
are always my own beautiful mamma, but you 
are ten times lovelier in the mirror!” 

“‘Louis!’’ called her mother in troubled tones 
as a carriage rolled up to the side gate, and a 
tall gentleman quickly alighted and hastened 
toward them. 


What can you 
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Now Fachon’s father was a physician. He 
seated himself in a garden chair and drew the 
child to his knee, while he listened gravely to 
the story of the mirror. He noted the flutter- 
ing color, and passed his cool hand tenderly over 
her heated forehead. 

“The child pores over her books too much, 
as I told you but yesterday, Marie. Let her 
run and romp in the garden through the sum- 
mer days. Mother Nature will prove a kind 
nurse for our little one if we will but trust her. 
All will be well, Iassure you.’’ And with a part- 
ing embrace the father and mother entered the 
house and left Fanchon in the garden. . 

She climbed into the rustic chair and looked 
earnestly at the mirror. Suddenly she heard 
the rustle of wings. Had the humming-bird 
come again to the honeysuckle? Maybe, if she 
was very quiet, she could catch a glimpse of 
his ruby throat. 

A merry laugh tinkled upon the air, and a 
radiant little face peeped from behind the 
golden frame. 

“So they could not see the mirror! 
be troubled, little one. It is reserved for thee 
alone. Only the clear, unworldly eyes of an 
innocent child may look into its depths. Hark, 
I hear footsteps. Now watch carefully.” 


Do not 


Fanchon peered cautiously through the in- 


terwoven branches of the chairback. 

“Oh, it is cruel Henri!” she cried in terror. 
‘‘Quick, let us hide in the arbor before he sees 
us!”’? But the little visitor waved her slender 
hand toward the mirror and remained motion- 
less. 

Fanchon gazed with fascinated eyes, and, lo! 
as the boy passed by, she beheld the hard face 
soften with a wondrous tenderness as he looked 
down into the heart of a pure white lily that 
he carried in his soiled fingers. 

“Tt is the memory of his mother,” whispered 
the visitor, softly, as the echo of his footsteps 
died away in the distance. 

Down the street limped crippled Jean,—poor, 
hump-backed Jean,—his thin wan face dis- 
torted by disease and privation. But, as he 
stumbled past, the clear depths of the mirror 
reflected the face and form of an angel. 

One drew near who was known as the village 
miser,—a niggardly soul, who begrudged even 
the small sum he was compelled to spend for 
necessary food and clothing. But the mirror 
showed a countenance illumined by brooding 
kindness, as he carefully sheltered a wounded 
bird close to his heart. 

“Tt is the love he bore for the little daughter 
that once gladdened his life,”” murmured the 
visitor. 

So the afternoon waned and the shadows 
deepened, while Fanchon gazed into the won- 
derful mirror like one under a magic spell. 

At last nurse came and led her into the 
house. She ate her supper quietly, and lov- 
ingly kissed her parents good-night; but she 
said no more about the beautiful mirror. 

Nurse made her ready for her little white 
bed, and she sank at once into a sweet sleep. 
The next morning she was astir early, and at 
once sought the pansy bed; but there was no 
trace of the mirror or of her visitor of the day 
before. Although she watched long and pa- 
tiently, she never saw them again. 

But the reflection power of the wonderful 
mirror was transferred to the clear eyes of the 
child. Never was human being so sinful or so 
repulsive but she discerned something of the 
good and the beautiful. And so she grew 
from a fair girlhood to a gracious womanhood, 
and the world became to her a heavenly place, 
transfigured by the power of love. 


Every Other Sunday. _ 


Public instruction should be the first object of 
government. Napoutgon I. 


AT THE BIRD COLLEGE. 


Tux birds all met on a tall maple-tree,* 
On the uppermost branch, to confer a degree. 


- To one of their number this honor they gave 


Because he was cheery and happy and brave. 


The degree was conferred by the president crow, 
All dressed in the neatest of black, as you know. 


So now that proud member, 
see, ; 
Is known by the title of Chicka, D.D.! 
Selected. 


which often you'll 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WINTER PICNIC. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON, 


H, dear!”’ sighed Dick. 
He was looking out the window up- 
on a mantle of snow which covered 
everything within sight. Even the branches of 
the trees were loaded down with an icy coating. 
The sky was gray, and every now and then the 
sleet beat against the window. 

Dick’s mother looked up from her sewing and 
asked what he would think of a picnic on such 
a day. 

“A picnic, mamma! 
picnic in winter?” 

“T have, and if I am not mistaken there is 
one going on out in the evergreens now,’’ his 
mother replied, with a twinkle in her eye. 


Who ever heard of a 


Dick fastened his eyes upon a clump of ever-: 
greens in the yard, as if he expected to see a- 


group of children rushing about beneath them. 

His mother told him, however, that he would 
not be likely to see the little picnickers unless 
he was patient and watched very closely, for 
they kept well hidden among the thick branches 
of the trees. 

“How do you know that there is a picnic 
out there, mamma?”’ inquired Dick, one eye on 
the tree and the ‘other on his mother’s face. 

“Because I saw several of the picnickers pass 
the window with their luncheon this morning,” 
was the reply. ‘‘One of them was dressed in 
brown, another in blue and black, and the last 
one hurried so fast that I only got sight of his 
black cap.” 

““Weren’t there any little girls, mamma?” ~ 

“These were the only ones that I saw,” re- 
plied his mother, still smiling. 

Dick’s mother often told him wonderful 
surprise stories,” and he made up his mind 
that this must be one of them. 

“Were they really children, mamma?’ he 
asked, 

“No, dear. They were birds. There goes 
my little friend in the black cap now. Hear 
his merry ‘chic-chic-chic-a-dee-dee-dee!’ He 
does not mind the cold or the snow, neither 
do his little companions. Ah, here comes 
Marketman Nuthatch with a bit of suet in his 


bill. That is for the picnic lunch. He will — 


hammer it into the trunk of the tree, where all 
the birds can see it.” 

“How do you know that he has some suet in 
his bill, mamma?” Dick asked, as the bird flew 
by the window. 

“T saw him stop at the suet bone that papa 
nailed to the elm-tree yesterday. Downy Wood- 
pecker will do the same when he passes it. The 
chickadees and sparrows will carry some of the 
bits of cracker that you scattered on the ground 
this morning before it began to storm.- If we 


were out under the tree, I think we would be apt 


' to hear a good deal of excited twittering, as the 


birds divide their food.’ 

“OQ mamma, may I go out there and listen?” 
Dick cried, starting for his hat. 

“No, dear, it would only disturb the birds. 
Let them have their picnic all by themselves. 
I will open the window a moment, and perhaps 
we can hear them.” 

Mrs Chase threw up the sash, and just as 
she did so a loud “‘quank! quank! quank!” 
came from the cedar-tree, whose branches were 
so loaded with snow that it was impossible for 
them to see the singer. But Dick knew that it 
was there; and pretty soon a little chickadee 
began to sing, ‘‘Chic-chic-chic, I am here, too!’’ 

Downy Woodpecker hadn’t much of a voice, 
but he drummed his little tune upon the tree 
trunk; and they all appeared to be as merry 
as if they were having a summer picnic in the 
woods. 


For Every Other Sunday. f 
OLD FRIENDS, OLD BOOKS. 
BY GRACE LATHROP COLLIN. 


AST year Aunt Mary’s Christmas pres- 
ent to the boys and me was the ‘‘Swiss 
Family Robinson,” bound in bright 

green, with a frontispiece of Mr. Robinson in 
a blue coat, holding a pink flamingo. Every 
evening through January, Tom and John and 
I (I’m Betty) read a chapter before we went 
to bed; or, rather, I read aloud, and the boys 
lay on the hearth-rug with Yap, the fox-terrier. 
The boys said that reading aloud is one of the 
things which a girl is good for, and that they 
could think better when they lay with their 
feet in the air. All men, they said, have to 
have their feet higher than their heads when 
they are thinking. 

It was a splendid book, we all said. . To be 
sure, we weren’t very fond of Mr. Robinson’ 8 
speeches, such as those beginning, ““You must 
not judge of the size of an animal by the vol- 
ume of its voice,” or, ‘It is necessary that the 
gases of which air in its normal condition 
is composed should be in their exact proportions, 
and not mixed with any other gas emanating 
from nature.’ When we came to sentences 
like that, the boys told me to read as fast as I 
could, and then they’d roll over and play with 
the dog. I don’t believe that they know any- 
thing about preparing tapioca or aloes or flax; 
but they can tell all the histories of taming 
the onager and of the eagle and of the fight 
with the lions. 

They didn’t like the part about Ende Miss 
Jennie, either. Tom used Yap as a pillow, 
and went to sleep after Fritz had brought her 
home, and John told me to skip that silly love- 
making part, or he wouldn’t let me read aloud 
any more. I thought that this was the nicest 
part of the story, but the boys couldn’t see 
why there was any need of having a girl there 
anyway when there was Mrs. Robinson to 
cook and sew and wash dishes. John said 
that it was a mystery to him why a boy like 
Fritz, who owned a gun and lived on a desert 
island, should spend his time in trying to find 
a girl. But, in spite of all the criticisms, when 
I’d read the last chapter which told of the brill- 
iant career of each of the sons in after-life, 
we turned right back to the first, and began 
again-at ‘‘The tempest had lasted six days, and, 
far from abating, redoubled in fury.” 


That very evening our uncle Harry came, _ 
He’s a very young uncle, who lives in the city, — 
and says that we children on the farm live very 


near the soil,—which is plain enough when you 


+3 
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look at John’s shoes or Tom’s hands. After 
Uncle Harry had listened a few minutes, he 
interrupted with: 

“How can you children stand that stuff? 
Don’t you know it’s all nonsense?”’ 

“What do you mean by that?’”’? demanded 
John, sitting up on the hearth-rug. 

“Why,” said Uncle Harry, with that horrid 
air he puts on sometimes, as if we were all 
under six, whereas Tom, the youngest, was 
eight last month, “‘you must know that such an 
island never existed. I-believe it is supposed 
to be New Guinea; but fancy any one island 
having a herd of buffalo, a hippopotamus, and 
a.polar bear!” : 

“Tt was a very big island,” said Tom. 

» “But, even granting that, sonny, it’s such 
a poor story,—the idea stolen from Robinson 
Crusoe, of course, and then told in that stupid 
way,—merely a series of discoveries of wild 
beasts waiting to be tamed or killed, or roots 
and plants and trees hanging around waiting 
to be made use of.”’ 

“T don’t call a story of adventures a poor 
story,” said John. 

“But such tame adventures,” went on Uncle 
Harry, “‘and told in such detail. For instance, 
the way that old Robinson tells about making 
candles and rubber-boots,—why, child alive, 
it’s a regular recipe book.” 

“T like it,” I said. “They’re such a nice 
family.” 

“Nice!”’ exclaimed uncle, growing quite as 
excited as we were. “The father is a regular 
old ignoramus, for all his airs; and his sons are 
horrid little boys,—so selfish and ambitious 
among themselves. Mrs. Robinson I remember 
as a pleasant, provident lady, who didn’t get 
many thanks for her pains.” 

“But Miss Jenny,” I asked. 
she’s lovely, don’t you?” 

‘Now, my dear young friend,” said Uncle 
Harry,—and then I knew that something horrid 
was. coming,—‘“‘even you must certainly see 
~ that she is a goose.” 

At that I began to cry and Yap to snatch 
at Uncle Harry’s heels until he cried: ‘‘Dry 
your tears, Betty, and call off your pup, boys, 
do. Next week, honor bright, I'll send you 
some books of adventure that are really worth 
while.” 

Uncle, in spite of his many faults, doesn’t 
forget promises. And early the next week 
came a big bundle of very pretty books, full 
of pictures which were much finer, we had to 
admit, than the little wood-cuts in our old 
“‘Swiss Family Robinson.” So I began read- 
ing aloud. But the boys kept asking me to 
“read fast’? so very often that I grew quite 
tired, You see, the stories had a way of paus- 
ing which was very trying. In the first place 
they paused to tell about the looks of the people 
who were going to have adventures; and the 
boys didn’t care how the people looked, only 
what they did. Then the people weren’t cast 
away in a tempest: they were travelling for 
pleasure. So, you see, they couldn’t have had 
_ half so much fun as the Robinsons. Instead 
of building barricades or discovering grottoes, 
these people of Uncle Harry’s would start out- 

to see a view or a castle. ‘Maybe something 
' is going to happen now,” the boys would say. 
But then would come a long paragraph begin- 
ning, ‘‘Since the early days of the fourteenth 
century, this noble pile, a massive relic of feud- 
alism, had loomed above the vale of ’— At 
that the boys would pinch Yap’s tail, and tell 
me to read “fast”? again. Altogether, Feb- 
ruary was a discouraging month; for we spent 
eachevening with Uncle Harry’s beautiful books, 


= 


“You think 


On the first day of March Tom climbed up 
on a chair to reach the top shelf of the book- 
case where we had put our “Swiss Family 
Robinson.” What a friendly look the green 
cover had, and how pleasant was the curious 
musty odor that had always hung about the 
book! 

“Begin there,” said John, pointing to Chap- 
ter I. I had just read: ‘‘A sailor was just cut- 
ting the last mooring rope. We had been for- 
gotten!”” when the door opened, and in walked 
Uncle Harry. He looked at the boys on the 
rug, then at the book on my lap. Everything 
was just as he had seen it a month before, 
except for, the row of beautiful books he had 
given us behind the glass doors of the book- 
case. 

“Well, children,” said he, “‘if it weren’t for 
one thing, I’d be very cross; but, to tell the 
truth, that was just the way I felt at your age.” 


MARCH. 


CatKins on the willow! 
Tassels on the larch! 

Hush! did something whisper, 
“This is blustery March?” 


Streams that dance and ripple! 
Skies that gleam and arch! 
Tis the month of promise, 
Merry, noisy March! 
Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW A FAMOUS SCHOOL WAS FOUNDED. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


N the month of March, 1815, Bonaparte, 
having escaped from his island-prison, 
landed on the French shores, and speedily 

arrived at Paris, and seized a second time the 
throne of the Bourbons. In a few weeks all 
Europe was in arms, and eleven hundred thou- 
sand men were on their way to France. 

Of this vast invading force a large army of 
Russians and Austrians, under the command 
of the Archduke John, brother of the then reign- 
ing Emperor of Austria, having crossed Germany, 
arrived on the banks of the Rhine near Basle, 
in Switzerland. 

A powerful, but inferior, French force occu- 
pied the strong fortress of Huningen, on the 
frontier of France, at the distance of but little 
more than a mile and a half from that city, 
The archduke speedily took possession of the 
portion of the city north of the Rhine, and 
prepared to cross the bridge which unites it to 
the southern and larger part. The French 
commandant, fully aware of the advantage 
which the possession of that point would give 
the invaders, prepared to prevent this by a 
heavy cannonade. 

At that critical and awful moment, when the 
inhabitants of Basle beheld themselves on the 
point of being placed between two fires and 
a prey to both, the magistrates hastened to the 
Austrian commander, and told him that, if the 
battle should go on, their city (which was en- 
tirely a neutral one) would be ruined. 

To his everlasting honor, the archduke or- 
dered the incipient firing to cease, marched his 
forces up the Rhine, crossed that river a few 
miles above, and came down upon the French 
from the south. This movement led the French 
general to change his position also, and so 
Basle escaped destruction. All this occurred in 
the morning. The good people of the city, 
seeing the wonderful interposition of Divine 
Providence for their salvation, flocked to their 
churches, and offered up their thanksgivings 


to God for this gracious interference in their 
behalf. This done, the inquiry arose in many 
hearts, What shall we do to testify our grati- 
tude to the Lord in an abiding manner for this 
signal instance of his merciful intervention? _ 
What monument shall we erect to commemo- 
rate this blessed deliverance? Some proposed 
one thing, some another. At length it was sug- 
gested that it would be well to found a school 
in which pious missionaries might be trained, 
who should go into Russia and teach the poor, 
ignorant Cossacks, thousands of whom had just 
passed by their city in the ranks of the in- 
vading army. This proposition was favorably 
received by all, and instantly the work was en- 
tered upon, the result being the Basle Institute. 
Basle was also famous in the times of the Refor- 
mation for the many editions of the Bible, in 
various languages, which it sent forth. It was 
one of those great centres from which truth, 
as contained in the printed page, went forth 
into Germany, Switzerland, and France. 


THE WAY TO READ. 


GREAT many persons dawdle over 

books as they do over sweeping a floor 

or buying a ribbon, or as men usually 
clean a street. A person can look lazily over 
a page, and not know a word there is on it. A 
boy can spend an hour over a few lines of Latin, 
when, if he would put his mind on it, he might 
learn it in fifteen minutes. A woman can 
spend a day in arranging her rooms, when an 
hour’s steady work ought to complete the task. 
A girl can spend a half day saving three cents 
a yard, or hoping to do so, by looking in every 
store and worrying clerks, when the afternoon 
ought to be worth ten times the amount saved. 
A listless way of doing things is hurtful to mind 
and body. One should play, read, or labor 
with earnestness, and then rest, 

It was said of Edmund Burke, the great 
English statesman, that he read every book 
as if he were never to see it a second time. 
Rufus Choate’s great power as a lawyer was 
in his concentration upon the subject in hand. 
He scarcely ate or slept until his case was de- 
cided. Guizot, the French historian, was so 
eager for reading, even when a boy, that one 
could pull his hair or pinch his arm without 
his seeming at all conscious, so absorbed was 
he in his book. It is said that sometimes the 
boys pulled off his coat-tails while he kept on 
reading. 

Daniel Webster said: “‘I had so few books 
that to read them over once or twice was noth- 
ing. I thought they were all to be got by 
heart. When a half-hour, or an hour at most, 
had elapsed, I closed my book, and thought 
on what I had read.”? Dr. Noah Porter says 
this attention is gained partly by asking your- 
self: ‘‘Why do I read this book? To help 
me in business? ‘T'o make me intelligent?” 

MYRTLE. 


NO WONDER. 


In his snowbank bed the little March hare 
Was slumbering peacefully, 

Till the snowdrop bells rang for breakfast-time, 
Then merrily up jumped he. 

But poor little hare, his cupboard was bare, 
And no clover field could he see; 

For the snow all around had covered the ground, 
And the wind with his fur made free. 

And it laughed outright at his hungry plight, 
With a roar of saucy glee, 

And I’m sorry to say that the little March hare 
Was mad as mad could be. 

E. H. T., in Youth’s Companion, 
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Difficulties spur us whenever they do not check 
US, CHARLES READE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FROST ARTIST. 
BY OLIVE RUSSELL ‘CHAPIN, 


ORYSTALLINE mosses enrich every pane; 
Palms of the ice king and ferns mark his reign; 


Caverns of coral so pearly and white, 
Sea-weeds surrounding them, graceful and light. 


Butterflies’ wings scattered yonder and here, 
Beetles and humming-birds faintly appear. 


Palaces glitter in pictured design, 
Regiments glisten with bayonets fine. 


Jewels shoot fire from their-icy cold hearts, 
Keen little, sharp little infantine darts. 


Truly an artist of magical power 
Has made of our window a crystalline bower. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VISIT’ FROM A PAINTED LADY. 


BY ANNA E. JACOBS. 
ve ELL you are a gay one!”’ said a bonny 
thistle to a Painted Lady who stood 
near her ‘‘Where did you come from 
this bright summer’s day in July?” 

“T have just returned from a trip to the summit 
of Mount Washington; but there is nothing very 
nourishing there except the view, and one can 
only feast her eyes on that.” 

The flower laughed softly, and a passing wind 
wafted the tiny pinkish tufts on her head from 
side to side, and at the same time a faint but 
delicious odor came from her pollen. 

“On my way back here,’ continued the 
Painted Lady, “I stopped with some of my 
brothers and sisters at a New Hampshire 
farmer’s; and what do you think? He thought 
we were going to injure his crops, and he 
planned to burn us up. That I heard from a 
bird friend, the ground robin by name. So we 
all took flight in the middle of the night, if you 
please. That was before we had removed our 
winter coats, the fuzzy ones, you know.” And 
the Painted Lady passed nervously in and out 
among a whole clump of thistles, showing, as 
she did so, the peacock spots with which her 
frock was trimmed. 

“Do you take trips in the winter, also?”’ in- 
quired the thistle, inquisitively. 

“T always go South, stopping at Bermuda, 
and then on to Florida and to Louisiana. I 
stay all winter there, and spend most of my 
time in the fields and gardens and open or waste 
places where the thistles and mallows grow; 
for they are my favorite flower, and I like to 
be near them, for I am making a special study 
of their honey at present.” 

Tne Painted Lady erew uneasy again, and 
passed on through the field. As she did so, the 
sun shone fully upon her costume, and showed 
bright spots of orange mingled with dark brown 
and threads of white and gray here and there. 

“She is just showing off,” thought the downy 
thistle to herself, and then put away the envious 
thought. 

Soon the dame came nimbly back, and stood 
in front of the thistle again. 

“Well, what now?” said the flower, and she 
could hardly keep from bristling her sharp 
pointed leaves, which she knew would have 
torn the delicate texture of the visitor’s light 
dress. 

“My! who are you?” called a passing Balti- 
more oriole, fluttering its wings in greeting, 


FESTIVAL OF THE FLAGS, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN. 


and then, with a rollicking song, mounting to 
the top of a tall elm-tree. ‘ 

“Oh, Iam just a butterfly,” called the Painted 
Lady in answer. And, fluttering her wings, she 
rose high in the air, battling against a summer 
wind which had suddenly sprung up, darting 
down to within a few feet of the thistle. Then 
upward once more in a rapid, dashing flight, 
like that of many of her cousins in the joyous 
butterfly world, she was soon lost to the sight 
of the purple thistle and her companions. 


THE TELEPHONE IN THE ALPS. 


HE telephone has robbed Alpine heights 
of some of their terrors. Two alpes- 
trians lately lost their way on the great 

St. Bernard Mountain. Wandering for hours 
in a fierce snow-storm, they at last reached 
one of the newly-built shelters erected by the 
monks. There they found not only food and 
a lamp, but also a telephone connected with 
the hospice. They called up the monks; and 
soon one of the brothers appeared, accom- 
panied by two St. Bernard dogs, and con- 
ducted the men to the hospice, where they re- 
ceived the proper care. Many huts with 
telephones have been built in exposed places, 
and a number of lives have thus been saved. 
The Technical World. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WHOLE HANDFUL OLD. 
BY MARION C. CUTLER. 


“e OW do you do, little girl. How old 
are you?” asked an elderly gentle- 
man, stepping upon the curbstone. 

“Tm a whole handful old,’ said little Mar- 
garie, holding up her hand, showing five chubby 
fingers, straight as soldiers. 

“Oh! Five years,” responded the gray- 
haired stranger, with a pleasant smile. ‘But 
does your mamma know you are way down 
here on this dirty street?” 

“No, sir,” answered the small voice; “but 
mamma and papa said they were going driving 
to see the sights, so I thought I’d go, too.” 


“‘Tell me where you live, little one.” 

“On the boulevard, No. 136, sir.” 

“All right, little blue eyes. Now you take 
my hand, and we will go home together.” 

As Margarie and her newly made friend 
walked along, she saw such strange sights, and 
she began to feel afraid. She kept tight hold 
of his hand, and every little while was glad to 
look up and see the kind face. 

When they went up the concrete walk to her 
home, the nurse came rushing out, crying, 
“Why, Margarie, dear, where in the world have 
you been? We have been hunting everywhere 
for you.” 

“T found her downtown,” replied a gentle 
voice, “‘and I knew she must have run away.” 

“Yes, nursie,”’ quickly answered Margarie, 
choking back the tears, ‘I won’t do it again, 
but I have been seeing sights.” 


OUTDOORS WITH RUSKIN, 


USKIN was a good walker, but no ath- 
lete. He and Mr. Allen were out one 
day upon the mountain side. They had 

passed a group of men engaged in rough work 
with pickaxes. ‘How I wish,” said Ruskin, 
“T could do what those men are doing! I was 
never allowed to do any work which would 
haye strengthened my back. I was not allowed 
to ride, for fear of being thrown off; nor to 
boat, for fear of being drowned; nor to box, 
because it was vulgar. I was allowed to fence, 
because it was genteel.” J 

“Ruskin’s great work,’’ Mr. Allen says, ‘‘was 
to teach people to see. He had an eye for 
everything. Clouds and_ stones, hills and 
flowers—all interested him in the same intense 
way. And what he saw and felt he conimu- 
nicated in inimitable and inevitable eloquence 
to others. I seem to hear him now breaking 
forth into a rhapsody of delight as we come un- 
expectedly, on a walk up the Brezon, upon a 
sloping bank of the star gentian. When I first 
reach the Alps,’ he said to me once, ‘I always 


pray’ ”  .- ; 
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THE RUNAWAYS. cs 
(See Story.) 
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THE RUNAWAYS. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


What Harry sad. 


ILLY and I have run away. Billy is my 
B doll. Do you see him? He has no hair. 
He had hair when he came to my house 

on Christmas Day. \ 

He would not comb his hair. Just think! He 
would not comb it, soIThadto. I guess lcombed 
it too hard. One day it all came off. Wasn’t 
that funny? My hair will not come off as 
Billy’s did. 

My grandpa has no hair on the top of his 
head. He is a big, big man. Billy is a little, 
little doll. Isn’t it funny for a big man and a 
little doll to be alike? 

Well, we have run away. I think Billy 
wanted to come. He was standing on the 
window-seat looking out. He looked at_ the 
water. I said, “Billy, do you want to see the 
big water?” 

_ He did not speak, but I know he wanted to 
come. So here we are! 

“Halloa, mother duck! You have your baby 
ducks with you. I wish you would give me 
one. I would love it very much. 

“JT wish I could swim. I would swim around 
: with you all day. Why is it, a baby duck 
can swim, and a big boy like me cannot? 


“May I have a baby duck? If you will give 


me a baby duck, I will give you Billy. I will 
give my duck some of my bread and milk. 
“It could sleep with me every night. Say, 


mother duck, which one will you give me?” 


What Mother Duck said. 


Give you one of my baby ducks? Do you 
think I would dothat? If I had twenty, I could 
not give even one away. What a silly boy you 
are! 

So you have run away. Ducks do not run 
away. Baby ducks stay by their mothers. Of 
course they can swim. Ducks are very wise. 
They do not have to learn to swim. 

Now big, silly boys like you must learn to 
swim. You must learn how to walk, too. 

Can you say, “Quack”? I think you are 
very ugly. If you had a nice yellow bill like 
my babies, you would look better. 

Oh, do go away, big boy! What will your 
mother do when you go home? She will pick 
at you. She will not give you any fat worms. 
She will not let you get under her wings. That 
is what I would do if one of my baby ducks 
ran away. 

Go home, go home, Bad Boy! 


What Billy said. 


Oh, dear me! Just hear that boy talk! 
He says I wanted to run away. He was the 
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He put me on 
at the 


one who wanted to run away. 
the window-seat. He made me look 
big water. 

He combed my pretty hair every day. I 
was glad when it all came off. He put me on 
my back. I cannot see the big water. I can- 
not see the duck. I see only the sky. Oh, I 
would like to see a baby duck! 

I am glad he cannot have one. He would 
comb its hair as he did mine. The baby duck 
would not be happy. : 

I know what mother will say when we go 
home. She will say, ‘‘Harry, I told you not to 
go to the big water.” Then she will put him 
in the closet. 

He will not be happy. 

A fly is on my bald head. Harry, please take 


that fly off! Please go home! You cannot. 
have a baby duck. You cannot learn to swim 
now. 


Come home, Harry! It is dark in the closet. 
I know, for you left me there all one day. 
Please come home! 


For Hvery Other Sunday. 
MARCH. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wirx outpuffed cheeks from running fast, 
The sturdy March comes flying by: 
Behind him is the winter blast, 
Before him April’s laughing sky! 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE CAT I COULDN’T SCARE. 
Told by our dog Maz to 
ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


Part I. 


HAVE always had a great aversion to the 
society of cats. So deeply rooted is this 
prejudice of mine that I could never enjoy 

a moment’s peace if I knew that there was one 
in my immediate vicinity, and it is one of the 
crosses in my otherwise happy life that there 
has always been one or more cats kept by the 
family with whom I reside. These cats I have 
tolerated as they early learned to keep their 
place. Then I had more than once heard my 
friend Mr. Tom, the head of the household, say 
that they were only kept for the sake of the 
rats and mice that they caught. 

Had he known it, I could have done this 
work as well as they; but it is a trifle wearing 
to one’s nervous system to wait hours by a rat- 
hole for the appearance of the troublesome little 
creatures, and, as this is supposed to be a cat’s 
ideal of bliss, I saw no reason to put myself out 
in the least. 

So, as I said, I suffered them to stay here, 
taking care, however, that they were never al- 
lowed to usurp any of my especial privileges, 
such as lying on the hearth-rug in the dining- 
room or parlor, accompanying Mr. Tom on his 
rambles, or haying first choice of the dainty 
morsels reserved for our dinner. 

They were, in the main, sensible cats, who 
would retire from the plate when they saw me 
approaching, and wait a little distance off until 
I had satisfied the cravings of my own appe- 
tite. I have been accused by one or two of 
the cooks, who have had the honor of catering 
to my tastes, of being ‘“‘greedy”’ and of eating 
more than I needed or should have eaten had 
the cats not been present. This I resent as a 
false and malicious slander. 

I make several tours of the house and grounds 
at different times in the day, and the strange 
cat who dares to invade the precincts of my 
abode fimds it best and safest when I am out 
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to leave for home immediately and by the short- 
est cut. 

This dislike of mine is well known and com- 
mented upon by the members of the family, 
and I am often praised for the energy and valor 
I display when one of my enemies is seen. I 
pride myself on knowing certain tactics which 
will utterly rout the most warlike Thomas cat 
that breathes, and I have never owned myself 
beaten but once by anything in the feline shape. 

I was spending a very comfortable evening, 
lying on the fur rug in front of the parlor fire. 
Mr. Tom was seated in the big arm-chair close 
by, reading a large book and eating apples from 
the basket on the table near him. 

The warmth of the open wood fire made me 
drowsy; but I was not really asleep, although 
the sounds that came to my ears from the 
dining-room were somewhat vague and indis- 
tinct at times. Suddenly the magic word 
“Cats” made me pick up my ears and take 
more interest in the conversation going on in 
the adjacent room. 

“Tt will be a beauty, won’t it?” It was Miss 
Letty, Mr. Tom’s eldest daughter, who spoke. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Tom. ‘‘Winnie will be 
delighted with it, and_it is sure to be a great 
favorite of hers.” 

“What color is it?” asked Grandma Hoyt. 

“Tt’s a tabby cat,” was the answer. 

“A tabby cat!” was my mental ejaculation. 
And my very worst foes have always been that 
particular kind of a cat! And to think of little 
Winnie, who has always been so fond of me, 
making a tabby cat her particular pet! 

I lay there, outwardly unmoved, with my 
head resting on my fore paws. Black thoughts 
of the vengeance I should wreak on this new- 
comer made my eyes glow with an ominous 
light, and the tip of my tail move restlessly to 
and fro on the polished floor. 

Nursing these ideas and gazing sombrely into 
the gloomy fire, I found myself again dropping 
off into a doze. 

My name, spoken in a louder tone than usual, 
reached my ear; and, as I rose, I heard: ‘‘Max! 
Where is Max, mother? I want to see what he 
will say to it.” 

I was very tired, and could not resist having 
a good stretch before going into the dining- 
* room, wondering meanwhile on what important 
question I was going to be consulted now. 

“Tt may be about that nuisance of a tabby 
cat,” I thought sleepily. ‘If it is, it won’t 
take very long to express my opinion. Indeed, 
they might have known it without asking, 
judging from my past dislike to the creatures.” 

I was not really wide-awake when I entered 
the room and was greeted by: “Oh, here is 
Max now. Show it to him, Letty.” 

The way was opened for me to pass along to 
Miss Letty, and I walked over, wagging my tail 
and feeling proud of the loving pat which 
Grandma Hoyt had just bestowed upon me. 

“Here! See, Max,” said Miss Letty. 

And not till then did I become conscious of 
an enormous tabby sitting bolt upright on the 
floor at her feet, and meeting my startled gaze 
with a most audacious stare. 

The boldness of that creature fairly took my 
breath for a second. Then, as surprise passed 
away and indignation took its place, the bristles 
on my back rose in anger; and, showing my 
glistening array of teeth, I sprang at it with a 
fierce growl. 

I must say it, that cat never so much as 
moved a hair, and before my teeth could close 
on it, I fell back, puzzled and confused by the 
uncanny nonchalance with which it regarded 
my ferocious attack. 


A titter from the observers in the room and 
the remark in a low voice, ‘‘Max has met his 
match at last,’”’ nerved me for another attempt 
to shake the life out of the invader. 

Another spring and growl, and my nose 
touched the queerest-feeling catskin I ever felt 
on my lips. The brazen creature sat there un- 
moved, not even extending a paw in self-de- 
fence. It evidently knew no such thing as 
fear, and its unruffled and placid aspect per- 
suaded me that there was something super- 
natural about it. I had heard Mr. Tom say 
that ‘‘discretion was the better part of valor,” 
so I withdrew behind Grandma Hoyt’s chair, 
considering that the safest place, still showing 
my disapproval of these unwarranted proceed- 
ings by low growls of discontent. 

“How funny!” giggled Miss Letty. 

I had often heard Miss Letty chided for her 
thoughtless levity, but never really credited 


“her with being quite so silly until I now was 


forced to listen to her untimely mirth. 

She had taken the obnoxious animal up in 
her lap, and was patting and caressing it as I 
glanced around out of the corner of my eye. 
Utterly indifferent to the stroking and loving 
words murmured in its ears, it gazed out into 
space with a stony look in its eyes one as the 
Sphinx might have worn. 


(To be continued.) 


THE NEW WORLD. 


Eacs day the world is born anew 
For him who takes it rightly; ' 
Not fresher that which. Adam knew 
Not sweeter that whose moonlit dew 

Entranced Arcadia nightly. 


Rightly? That’s simply: ’tis to see 
Some substance casts these shadows 

Which we call Life and History, 

That aimless seem to chase and flee 
Like wind-gleams over meadows. 


Simply? That’s nobly: ’tis to know 
That God may still be met with, 
Nor groweth old, nor doth bestow 
These senses fine, this brain aglow 
To grovel and forget with. 
James Russet Lowen. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


ON, THE TRAIN. 
BY M. L. N. 


‘WO ladies were journeying northward. 
It was a bright, beautiful day in the 
early summer. 

One of these ladies was an invalid and lame, 
and the other devoted herself to her, and found 
her pleasure in doing so. They were happy: 
they had a well-spring of cheerfulness in their 
hearts, and they had learned to find happiness 
or content in whatever came their way. 

So, when at one of the stopping-places there 
entered into the car a little frail, sad woman, 
dressed in shabby black, with a long black veil 
which enveloped her and concealed her face, 
they were sorry for her, and wished they could 
say or do something to help her. 

They could see that she was young, and yet 
she had some great trouble. She took a seat 
directly in front of one of these ladies, or rather 
fell into it; for she was so overcome by her 
trouble that she could hardly tell where she 
went or what she was doing. 

Fortunately she had a friend with her,—a 
bright, cheery woman, who could guide her and 
support her. Evidently the trouble, whatever 
it was, had not touched her. The train went 


on, gradually increasing in speed, and the sight 
from the windows of the cars was beautiful to 
look at. 

It was the State of Pennsylvania that they 
were journeying through. The Dutch farmers, 
who cultivate the fields there, are among the 
most thrifty farmers in the world. 

Suddenly there was a jerk. The whole train 
quivered, and then came to a complete stand- 
still. What could be the meaning of this? 
There was no station near by. The passengers 
looked at each other wonderingly, and many 
sprang to their feet. 

Presently one man after another left the car, 
till only the women passengers were left. Many 
of these had gone to the platforms to see if they 
could learn what the matter was. 

By and by some one came back, and said there 
had been an accident. The train, in crossing 
a road, had run into a team. The two horses 
had been killed, and two men were badly in- 
jured. 

The little woman in black shuddered on hear- 
ing this, and, with a quick impulse, turned 
round to the lady behind her and said, ‘‘There 
was a terrible accident last week on the rail- 
road.” 

“Was there?” 

“Yes, and five men were killed.” She did 
not say any more, but the lady wondered if the 
accident had any connection with her sadness 
and trouble. 

In about half an hour the’ passengers all 
came back and resumed their seats, and the 
train sped on. 

But somehow the beautiful scenes they were 
passing through had lost something of their 
brightness; for it-is true that ‘Nature wears 
the colors of the spirit,” and sorrow for the men 
who were hurt and for the loss of their horses 
made it seem as if a cloud had passed over the 
sun, 

After a while the little woman in black, seem- 
ing very weary, laid her head down on her 
friend’s lap and was very still. It appeared as 
if she had fallen asleep. And then the lady 
leaned forward and made kindly inquiries. 
And she was told that the little woman lost 
her husband last week. He was one of the 
five men who were killed. He had only been 
at work for the railroad company a month. 
And now she was left with two little children, 
and she was very young, only twenty-two, and 

with no money. 

‘What is she going to do?” the lady asked. 
“Will she go back to her parents?” 

“Oh, no,’’ was the answer, “‘they are too 
poor.” ‘ 

“And the other parents?” 

“They are old. She cannot hope that they 
can do much for her, 

“T am her only friend, and that is why I am 
with her, I pity her so.” And, truly, her case 
was pitiful. 

The lady, feeling so much for her, got up and 
went to the other side of the car, to tell her 
sister and interest her in the sad story. ‘‘Can- 
not we do something for her? Cannot we make 
up a purse for her here in this car among these 
people?” 

“Oh,” she said, “if I only were not lame, 
and could stand up while the car is moving, 
I would go to every one here, and get- him or 
her interested.” 

Does not the Bible say, ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens?”’ This dear lady had sympathy in 
her nature, and it was her way to “weep with 
those who weep” as well as “‘to neinis with 
those who rejoice.” 

Her sister said: “Here are two ladies in front 
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of me who look as if they had money. I have 
noticed diamonds on their fingers. I will tell 
them the story. Perhaps they will want to 
help the poor little, sufferer.” 
_ So she told them, but she saw no response 
on their faces. Their hearts were not touched 
by the story; and one answered, “‘I have not 
any money myself,’’ while the other said noth- 
ing. 

“Perhaps the gentleman who is with you 
might feel like helping to make up a sum.” 

“Per-haps,’’ was the reply, in a tone so doubt- 
ful that there seemed little use in appealing to 
him. 

So the lady reported to her sister, and they 
decided that it would be too difficult a thing 
to go to one after another in the car to rouse 
sympathy. The invalid lady, however, leaned 
forward and said to the friend, putting a bill 
into her hand: ‘‘Give this to the poor little 
woman when she wakes. I wish it were more; 
but it will buy something for the children 
which they need, and tell her how sorry I feel 
for her.” 

This was unexpected of course, coming, as 
it did from a stranger; and it touched the little 
woman deeply. 

Before getting out at her stopping-place, she 
got up and looked back at her kind friend and 
said: “‘I thank you, oh, I thank you!.. May I 
kiss you?” Andshe put back the veil from her 
face, and revealed a little wan, worn face, and 
so young! The lady’s sympathies were stirred 
anew, and she wished she could have put her 
hand in her pocket and drawn out another bill. 

Still she had done one great good. She had 
shown this little sufferer that life is not all 
dark, even at such sorrowful times. If we look 


for the good we need and ee God, the good. 


will surely come. 

For does not the Bible tell us that Christ 
said, “If you fathers and mothers know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more will your Father which is in heaven give 
good things to those who ask Him.” And we 
must add before closing this story, which is a 
true one all the way through, that it was not 
the little woman alone who was helped on this 
bright June day. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Tue frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him where’er he goes; 

Peeps out, and, if there comes a storm of rain, 

Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, ’tis well, 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no quarter day. 

Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam, 

Knock when you will, he’s sure to be at home. 
Cuartes Lams. 


“TO one can be degraded by doing any 
work that circumstances make a duty. 


Ruth in the harvest, field is far more to 
be admired than if she had considered glean- 
ing beneath her, and given her time to lolling 
in the house. 


Tue chief want in life is somebody who shall 
make us do the best we can. 
RaupH Watpo Emerson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOUNCING BET AND BLACK-EYED SUE. 


BY SUSAN RENNICK. 


ENINAH CHAMBERS had visited her 
grandmother at Strawberry Bank every 
Saturday since school began, and, like 

many other little girls, saw nothing. 

At the close of school, one Friday afternoon, 
her teacher requested that each boy and girl 
come prepared on Monday to relate some in- 
teresting bit of information about something 
they had seen during the holiday. Peninah de- 
cided she would write hers; but what could 
she find of sufficient interest to write about? 
Finally she decided that grandma’s would be 
a good place to see things. 

Accordingly she hastened with her chores, 
and got an early start this day. She was al- 
ways a welcome visitor, with her merry prattle 
and many helpful little services. 

She confided her dilemma to her grandmother. 
Said she, ‘‘Grandma, it’s so big out here, what 
do you suppose a little girl like me could see to 
tell about?” 

“‘Well, there’s that old chair of Colonel Ring’s 
your grandfather had made from the wood of 
the old elm, where the minute-men held their 
first volunteer camp during the Revolution. 
You see that sword hanging in the hall, it is 
the one he carried during the entire engagement 
at 77 

“O grandma,’”’ she interrupted, ‘“‘you don’t 
understand. These historic trophies are not 
supposed to interest girls. Don’t you know 
anything about live things?”’ 

Her grandmother thought a moment, and 
then replied: ‘‘Oh, yes; but suppose you go 
for the letters. You might see something for 
yourself on the way.” 

It was a long walk, but grandmother’s com- 
mand must be obeyed immediately. Tying on 
a large sun-hat and slipping on her white wool 
mittens, just to please grandma, she walked 
leisurely along the dusty pike toward the post- 
office, but could see nothing. She nodded pleas- 
antly to the neighbors, and many a cheery 
word was thrown out at her from the covered 
wagons on their way to the city market. 

Placing the letters in her belt, she retraced 
her steps. The sun was high, the road white 
with dust. Taking off her hat, she lined it with 
large mulberry leaves, then filled it with the 
largest and ripest blackberries she could reach 
on the bushes in the fence corners. On she 
trudged, unmindful of the surroundings. The 
sun had reached the zenith, and Peninah felt 
its scorching rays on her unprotected head. 
She was thirsty, too. 

_ “Was there any water near?” she thought. 
By and by she noticed the small yellow butter- 
flies, just out of their brown wrappings, fly 
swiftly here and there in search of something 
to eat and drink. 

She watched for some time. Finally she sat 
down in a fence corner, resting her aching head 
on the fresh green, cool moss on the north side 
of the tree, where the sun did not shine, and 
was soon wafted to the ‘‘Land of Nod.” 

She moved several times, but did not hear 
the dinner horn. Her face was an indication of 
some_painful emotion. Not far away were some 
woodland favorites of hers. ‘“‘Listen, and you 
will hear angry voices,”’ she dreamed. 

Black-eyed Sue, shaking her tall fringe of 
yellow curls, was scolding her neighbor Bouncing 
Bet, who sat meekly by the roadside, completely 
covered with dust. Her voice was so harsh 
and her manner so threatening that, had not 


the rail fence separated them, she would have. 
struck her. 

Bouncing Bet was trying as best she could 
to soothe her. ‘‘Listen to me, Sue,’”’ she was 
saying, “‘I heard the farmer’s wife tell her hus- 
band that you were a stately plant that came 
up every year; that you had formerly been 
brought from the West Indies; that, like all 
plants of your family, your seeds burst and send 
down little roots into marshy ground and’”’— 
> “There, now, you have said enough,” Sue 
interjected angrily. ‘Its work, work, all the 
time, while you sit out there and strut before 
the eyes of every passer-by. Where did you 
come from?” 

“T do not know, nor do I care as to that,” 
said Bouncing Bet, as she tried in vain to shake 
off a part of the white dust that thickened her 
speech. ‘“‘It matters little where one is born 
or how they fare if they be content to make 
another happy.” 

But Black-eyed Sue was not to be put down, 
and angrily persisted in her abuse. 

“You are such a common plant, and the Pink 
family to which you belong is considered quite 
useless. I heard Peninah’s grandmother tell 
her to ‘throw those dirty things away.’ ” 

“T heard that also; but Peninah said, ‘O 
grandma, my teacher told me to bring a bunch 
of soapwort to school from the country when 
I went next Saturday, and she would help me 
study it and show me its use.’ I am so glad 
to hear from the papers that the red carnation 
that belongs to our family is soon to take the 
place of the rose, not only on account of its 
brilliant color, but also because of its durability. 
Then again I am glad because we have a use. 
Only yesterday I saw Peninah’s grandfather 
pluck up one of my sisters by the root, and clean 
his soiled hands with the lather which she made 
by his squeezing her leaves and roots together.” 

Black-eyed Sue straightened herself up, and 
in a trice her voice had changed. 

“My, oh!” she admiringly exclaimed, “can you 
make soap? I thought it was made from wood 
ashes and lye only. Say, Bet, you see that bin 
yonder, over by the wood pile. Our family say it 
has stood there for fifty years or more, and I 
thought it was the only place in the country 
where they could make soap.” 

“But you were mistaken. You are nearer 
the sun, and your warm, dark, velvety heart 
gives honey to the sunshine bird, while I am 
nearer the soil and only fit to be derided and 
plucked up by the roots, then picked to pieces 
for the boys and girls to study. Yet the use 
we give overbalances the abuse we receive.” 

“Hello! what’s this?’ said chore-boy Tom 
as he espied Peninah asleep_in the fence corner. 

“Mittens on! hat off! That’s a go!” 

Suddenly her eyes opened, and, giving a little 
scream, she replied, ‘‘O Tom, don’t tell grandma, 
please!” 

Giving her his hand, he assisted her to her 
feet, and on the way up to the house she told 
him of her dream, 

“Pooh! ain’t that just like a girl anyway!” 
he ejaculated, as he turned away toward the 
woodshed. 

Dinner over, Peninah coaxed her grandma 
out on the porch and told her what had hap- 
pened, saying, “‘I’ll never be discontented again 
after hearing those flowers’ silly quarrel.” 

On Monday morning Peninah placed a large 
bunch of the Black-eyed Sue and clean Bounc- 
ing Bet on her-teacher’s table. Beside the jar 
she laid her neatly written story smoothly 
folded once and gracefully tied with a bow and 
long streamers of yellow, black, and pink rib- 
bons. 
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We can all be heroes in our virtues, in our 
homes, in our lives. James ELLIs. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On the first page we give a portrait of Shake- 
speare, and also a picture of the statue at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, erected by Lord Ronald Gower. 
It is wellenough for all of us to keep acquainted 
with the immortal Shakespeare. This pict- 
ure presentation gives us opportunity to éall 
attention to one feature in Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings not always known. 

Some years ago Mr. G. Q. Colton published 
a book, entitled ‘‘Shakespeare and the Bible.” 
Rev. Robert Collyer wrote an introduction, 
with many good words about the plan of the 
book. It was an effort to show parallel pas- 
sages, or passages suggested from the Bible, with 
comparisons in Shakespeare’s expressions. 
Some are quite striking, and other parallels 
are not so clearly proven; but the book as a 
whole opens up a new vein. We quote a few 
passages to illustrate the idea. 

In Proverbs we read that, ““A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches.” In 
“Othello” we find this: 


‘¢Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls.”’ 


As against, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive,”’ from Acts, we have Shakespeare’s 


‘« Charity — it is twice blessed; 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes.”’ 


Jesus said, “‘One sparrow shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father.’ In Shake- 
speare we read: 

“There’s a 
sparrow.’’ 


special Providence in the fall of a 


Or, when Proverbs says, “‘A foolish son is 
a grief to his father,’ Shakespeare responds: 


‘‘ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To havea thankless child,’’ 


n “ King Lear.” 


So the reference by Jesus to the difficulty of 
a camel going through the eye of a needle; in 
“Richard II.’’ we find these two lines: 


‘“‘Tt is hard to come, as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye.”’ 


The Psalmist says, ‘Thy word is a lamp unto 


my feet.” In “ Henry VI.” we find the utterance 


‘‘In God shall be my hope, 
My stay, my guide, and lantern to my feet.”’ 


There is the illustration of the mote and the 
beam in Matthew. In ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost’’ 
occurs this passage: } 


‘¢ You found his mote; the king your mote did see;_ 
But I a beam do find in each of thee.”’ 


In Proverbs, once more, is this: ‘‘A man’s 
heart deviseth his way, but the Lord directeth 
his steps.” It is paralleled by the passage in 
“Hamlet”’: 

‘“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 


In Job it reads, ‘‘Our days upon earth are 
a shadow.” In “Macbeth” is the similar 
thought: 

‘ Life’s but a walking shadow.” 


Many more comparisons might be given to 
show how Shakespeare had undoubtedly made 
intimate acquaintance with the pages of the 
Bible. It would be interesting to search other 
authors, the poets especially, for similar par- 
allels. 


To the word meaning the man who writes verses 
add ry and get what he writes. 

To disfigure add ry and get to unite in wedlock. 

To a common barnyard fowl add ry and get a boy’s 
name. 

To a miserable dog add ry and get to ‘clean a horse. 

To perform add ry and get a small boat. 

To a garden vegetable add ry and get a noted arctic 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month. In order to increase interest, we offer 
a prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. There are 
ten questions each time, and the best per cent. in 


the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a_ explorer. 
volume jrom Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, To a quick breathing add ry and get a storeroom for 
in which she has presented the work and life of P¥OVisions. 


To a name for mother add ry and get a girl’s name. 


famous artiste, with many sliusinghions, (Ai, To a word meaning baby add ry and get foot soldiers. 


swers must be in the Editor’s hands not later than 
three weeks after the date when the questions are CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
published. ) t 

In long, but not in short. 
In love, but not in hate. ~ 
In sin, but not in court, 

In gone, but not in late. 

In fresh, but not in old. 

In beer, but not in mug, 

In hail, but not in snow. 

In pull, but not in tug... 

In post, but not in mail. 

In blow, but not in gale. 

My whole is a noted American. G. 


EDITED BY MRS. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. The story of what New England town is 
told in Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ‘‘An Old Town 
by the Sea’’? 

2. Who designed the bronze statue of Eric- 
sson in Battery Park, New York? 

3. Saint Cecilia is the patroness of what art? 

4, Where is Washington Allston’s poiname; 
“Belshazzar’s Feast’’? 

5. Of what artist did Ruskin say, ‘The 
Academy taught him nothing”’? 

6. In Reynolds’ famous picture of Mrs. Sid- 
dons what do the two allegorical figures repre- 
sent? 

7. Who was Peg Woffington? What famous 
English actor was her friend? 

8. To what two foreign countries was James 
Russell Lowell appointed minister? 

9. From what delightful English writer do we 
get the tale, “The Walrus and the carpenter 
were walking close at hand,” ete. 

10. In Gray’s poem, ‘‘Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Eton College,” to whom does he 
refer in the line, ‘‘Her Henry’s holy shade’’? 


CHARADE, 


My jirst is Part of the body; 
My Jast is a pitch, I am told; 
Complete, I'm a drink which was quaffed, as some think, 
By the glorious immortals of old. 
Children’s Visitor. 


CONUNDRUM XXIV. 


I’vE seen you where you’ve never been, 
And where you'll never be; 

Yet in that place I you have seen, 
And you have oft seen me, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. — 


EntGMA XI.— The Country Week Society.. 

Dror Lerrer Puzzie.— Tine, tin, Wing, win. 
Cape, cap. Dame, dam. Seam, sea. Slate, late, 
Weep, wee. Brag, rag. 

CHaRADE.— Patmos, 

ENIGMATICAL TREES,— Box, dogwood, aspen, rose, 
sloe, plane, tulip, spruce, elm, sycamore, poplar, 
southernwood. 

ConunpruM XXII.— Because it is found oftener 
than any other in doing good. 


Answers will appear April 9, 1905. 


- 


Answers. 


To questions published February 12, 1905. 

1. They were orations against Philip of 
Macedon. 

2. Lord Petrie cut off a lock of Miss Arabella 
Fermor’s hair, much to her annoyance. 

3. Some say, Benjamin Franklin. 

4. The daisy. From ploughing. 


THE SNOW COVERLET. 


5 “i ’ broth ted c 
i Pid te ee eae Warm snow coverlet, soft and white, 
6 Shylock Folded smooth in the wintry night, 
7. Heyant : What do you cherish, what do you hide? ~ 
g Richard II. Have you a treasure so safe inside? 
9. Vesta. 


Warm snow coverlet, soft and white, 

You will vanish away in a short spring night; 
You will vanish away and leave what you hold, 
A carpet of green and a mat of gold! 


10. Ben Jonson. 


Good deeds ring clear through heaven, like a 
bell. RICHTER. 


LETTER-BOX. ~ 


ENIGMA XIII. 


Selected. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
Rav. Epwarp A. Horton, EpIToR. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 

_the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
cee July and August. 3 wot 
Entered as second-class mati matter, Boston. 


I am composed of 26 letters. ; 
My 24, 10, 3, 16, 15, 7, is a woman’s name. 
My 11, 13, 16, 18, is a shelter, 

My 17, 4, 5, 8, is a boat. 

My 21, 2, 22, 3, is seen at night. 

My 1, 18, 15, 6, 19, is an open tract of land. 
My 9, 10, 14, 23, 12, 25, 26; is more distant. 
My 11, 5, 25, 10,18, 20, is an agreement. 
My whole is one of the commandments. 


ADDED LETTERS. 


To each of the words mentioned add ty. 

To the word meaning to number add ry andi get @ 
tract of land. 

To-the vehicle in which we ride on the railroad add 
ry and get the word meaning to convey. 
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